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HOG-HUNTING IN THE EAST INDIES. 
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HOG-HUNTING IN THE EAST INDIES. 
Peruaps of all the sports of the east, hog-hunting is 
the most exciting, and even more dangerous than 
tiger-hunting; because the former is always enjoyed 
on horseback, the latter on the back of a colossal 
elephant, where the sportsman is generally out of the 
reach of harm. Sometimes, indeed, the tiger will 
spring upon the elephant’s body, but it seldom reaches 
the howdah; and even should it do so, whilst clinging 
to the harness, the sportsman, who is always armed 
with a rifle, can despatch his brindled assailant. 
The elephant, moreover, seldom awaits such a charge, 
and is not to be urged against the enemy in spite 
of his own will; he therefore generally retreats when 
the close neighbourhood of the tiger renders an 
attack probable, and if the elephant once turns his 
back, neither coaxing nor any means of compulsion 
will induce him to face the beautiful but ferocious 
brute, which he holds in great terror. 

In hog-hunting the case is widely different. The 
sportsman has perfect control over his horse, which 
he can bring to face the peril without difficulty. The 
hog, too, has more natural courage, though much less 
natural ferocity than the tiger, and is therefore 
scarcely less dangerous ; for if it succeeds in striking 
either man or horse, it almost certainly inflicts a 
mortal wound. Its attack, moreover, is more sud- 
den and less certain; it does not spring with the 
terrible velocity and sure aim of the tiger, but 
in the midst of the most rapid course, it will fre- 
quently stop in an instant, turn sharply round upon 
its pursuer, and lay open the flank of his horse with 
a hideous gash. The hog will sometimes remain 
still, gnashing its foaming jaws, from which flows 
a strong ropy slime, until he falls under the spears 
of the hunters. 

The tiger is sometimes, though not frequently, 
found in the same cover with the hog, which it 
attacks, and though always victorious, is often despe- 
rately wounded by its weaker adversary. I once 
shot a hog, one of the tusks of which measured four- 
teen inches and a half, taking the admeasurement, 
from the root to the point, along the exterior curve; 
so that the animal possesses the power of inflicting 
fatal injury, even on the bodies of the most pow- 
erful and ferocious beasts of the forest. 

The preparation for a hog-hunt is a very busy and 
exhilarating scene. A day or two before that fixed 
upon for the sport, according to the distance, tents 
are sent to the ground upon oxen and camels, which 
likewise bear the accoutrements of the sportsmen, 
(who are usually attired in a coloured jacket and 
English hunting-cap,) together with sundry cases of 
wine, hams, preserved meats, and other cheer. The 
distance of the ground from the British cantonment 
or residency, as it may happen, is sometimes so much 
as fifty miles. Upon reaching the spot, the party rest 
one day, preparing themselves for the sport of the 
morrow. The hum of preparation, the merry chant 
of the native attendants, the neighing of horses, the 
shouting of grooms, and various other harmless 
though discordant noises, give animation to the scene, 
and the large concourse of people from the neigh- 
bouring villages imparts additional vivacity to the 
whole picture. 

Elephants sometimes accompany the party, but not 
frequently, at least in those districts subject to the 
Bombay presidency, where hog-hunting is almost ex- 
clusively pursued. In the Madras and Bengal pro- 
vinces, tiger-hunting is the usual sport, that animal 
being there more commonly met with than the hog, 
or if not so, the localities generally presenting greater 
advantages for the one sport than for the other. 
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Upon the morning of the hunt, the party assemble 
by daylight, and many hundred persons congregate 
to enjoy a dangerous but manly recreation. There 
may be from twenty to fifty horsemen, all eager for 
the honour of obtaining the hog’s head, which falls to 
him who launches with success the first spear. A 
large number of natives are sent into the cover, which 
they beat with long bamboos, and raise such unmu- 
sical shouts as never fail to scare whatever wild beasts 
may have taken shelter in the thickets. The hunters 
remain upon the plain at the edge of the jungle, ready 
to pursue the game wherever it may be started. 
Every horseman is armed with a spear, having a 
ponderous steel head, shaped like the section of an 
egg, tapering to a point from which there is a sharp 
edge on either side which embraces the shaft with an 
elliptical curve. When this formidable instrument 
falls upon the body of a hog, the cutting-edge 
carries all before it, and the animal seldom rises from 
a really home-thrust given by a dexterous and mus- 
cular arm. It is, however, no easy matter to direct 
the spear with such truth as to ensure this result, 
when the animal is at full speed ; the curvature of its 
body as it bounds forward, and its habit of deviating 
suddenly from the direct line, rendering great skill 
requisite in the delivery of the spear, to overthrow 
the active and vigorous game. 

It is surprising with what stubborn perseverance 
the animal will sometimes continue its flight, putting 
the mettle of the best Arab steeds to a severe trial, and 
if it once gets upon tangled or very rough ground, 
which it always endeavours to do, the chances are 
that it baffles the speed of the fleetest horse, and 
escapes. Its progress is not at all impeded by any 
inequalities of surface, and it clears the roughest 
field just as readily as the smoothest. Considering 
the awkward form and short straight legs of the hogs, 
the swiftness with which it runs is quite astonishing. 
Nor is its activity less so, for it will frequently 
scramble over high embankments which the horses in 
pursuit refuse. 

I once remember to have seen a hog clear an old 
ruined wall, upwards of six feet high, which not a 
single horse in the hunt would take; the game con- 
sequently escaped. The animal’s escape was aided 
by a large breach in the wall, which must have af- 
forded it a footing; but it was, nevertheless, a mar- 
vellous feat for a creature so clumsily formed as a 
wild boar, to have performed with such apparent 
ease, — Though it produced a general disappointment, 
there was, nevertheless, a shout of admiration heard 
throughout the field. 

It often happens, that during a day’s sport, six 
or eight hogs are killed. The flesh, when the 
animal is young and fat, is exceedingly well-fla- 
voured, but not in the least like pork!—in appear- 
ance, though not in taste, it rather resembles veal. 
It is very juicy, but has none of the grossness of 
the domestic meat. At the dinner, of which the 
sportsmen all partake under a dining-tent, the head 
is always served up, but rather as a trophy to be 
gazed at, than asa dish to be carved. When the 
game is killed, it is immediately removed from the 
ground, else in the course of a few minutes it would 
be devoured by vultures ; for so astonishingly acute is 
either the scent or vision of these birds, (which, I 
believe, naturalists are not agreed,) that though not 
one of them should be in sight, if a carcass of any 
kind be left upon the plain or in the jungle, within 
twenty minutes after, it is sure to be devoured. A 
remarkable instance of this is related in the Oriental 
Annual of 1835. 


Before we left Gyah, we went into the woods with our 
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guns in search of game, a pastime so commen in India, 
that the traveller scarcely passes a day in his journey with- 
out enjoying it. On the present occasion a large hog was 
shot, but did not yield without making a fierce resistance : 
not until it had received fourteen balls in its body from dif- 
ferent guns did it finally relinquish the hard struggle for life. 
We left the carcass close by the edge of a jungle, intending 
upon our return to deprive it of its head, and bear this to our 
tentsas atrophy. We continued our sport, but shet nothing 
except a few black partridges and a couple of hares, the latter 
of which in this country are generally hard and coarse. Upon 
our return to the spot where we had left the hog, which had 
not been killed above two hours, we were astonished to find 
that not an atom of flesh remained on its bones. During 
our absence, the vultures had descended upon the carcass, 
and completely devoured it, though in the most extraordi- 
nary manner. When we approached, it appeared to be 
perfectly entire, but upon closer inspection we found the 
skin to be filled with only bones and air. The hide of the 
animal was so tough, that the vultures could make no im- 
pression upon it. They had, therefore, insinuated their beaks 
through the holes made by the balls in the boar’s body, 
gradually enlarging the orifice until they obtained admission 
for their heads, when, with their usual voracity, they tore 
from the bones and skin every morsel of flesh, and 
devoured the whole. The entrails were likewise consumed, 
so that there remained little more of the dead hog than 
an inflated skin, which two of our attendants bore away, 
no doubt gratified at the vultures’ ingenuity, since it had 
greatly diminished their burden. 

I have said that hog-hunting is a dangerous sport, 
and it is so, not only from the fierceness and activity 
of that animal, but likewise from the circumstance 
that the tiger is frequently roused from the same 
cover. When so encountered, it is generally con- 
sidered the wisest policy to suffer them to escape 
without molestation, for they never attempt an attack 
where many people are assembled together, unless 
impelled by hunger. To attack a creature so fero- 
cious, and powerfully armed by nature for resistance, 
with a hog-spear, and on horseback, must evidently 
be an enterprise of great peril; nevertheless, I was 
once present at a hog-hunt when a tiger was killed 
by one of the party with that weapon. 

The tiger, being started from the jungle, bounded 
across the plain, and was instantly pursued by one 
of the sportsmen, a very small but extremely 
active and resolute person, mounted upon a fine 
gray Arab. He chased the tiger above two miles 
at full speed, when the fierce brute, exhausted 
with its exertions, threw itself under the shade of a 
tree, panting, and apparently without energy. The 
sportsman rode up to it, and pierced it between 
the ribs, completely transfixing it. The animal 
gave a hideous yell, sprang from the ground, made 
an effort to advance upon its assailant, but was 
impeded by the shaft of the spear, which it seized 
between its teeth, tore from its body, snapping it as 
if it had been a reed, turned upon its back, and after 
a few struggles, ceased to breathe. It was a small 
tiger, and the spear happened to be fatally delivered, 
or the rash assailant would most probably have paid 
for his temerity with his life. J. H. C. 





In Orpheus’ theatre, all beasts and birds assembled, and, 
forgetting their several appetites, some of prey, some of 
game, some of quarrel, stood all sociably together, listening 
unto the airs of the harp; the sound whereof no sooner 
ceased, or was drowned by some louder noise, but every 
beast returned to his own nature: wherein is aptly described 
the nature and condition of men, who are full of savage 
and unreclaimed desires of profit, of lust, of revenge ; 
which, as long as they give ear to laws, to religion, sweetly 
touched with eloquence and persuasion of books, of ser- 
mons, of harangues, so long is society and peace main- 
tained: but if these instruments be silent, or that sedition 
and tumult make them not audible, all things dissolve into 
anarchy and much confusion——Bacon. 
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BISHOP HALL AND HIS WORKS. 


Tue name of Bishop Hall has frequently appeared 
in the columns of the Saturday Magazine, his admi- 
rable works having supplied many a pithy sentence 
to the notice of our readers. His two treatises, 
Comfort for the Afflicted, and The Balm of Gilead, 
have recently been adopted by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, and are likely to prove 
a valuable addition to the Society's Catalogue. 

These volumes contain the golden words of a holy 
man, on a subject of deep and general interest. 
Affliction is a common lot; and there breathes not 
one human being who can say that he will never 
need refreshment from the springs of consolation. 
But as all affliction is under the direction of God, it 
is of the utmost importance that the comforts 
brought to bear upon it should be pure and holy 
in their nature, consistent with the divine will, and 
adapted to promote the all-wise and gracious designs 
of the Most High. 

‘Too often, however, this is not the tendency of the 
counsels of those who mourn with their friends, and 
attempt to mitigate their grief. Peace is proclaimed 
where, if God be true, there is no peace; and worldly 
considerations, worldly refuges, and grounds of hope 
unsanctioned by the Gospel, and therefore essentially 
false, are brought to remove the pangs of tribula- 
tion, and become the means of thwarting the pur- 
poses of God, who chastises us for our profit. The 
soul, thus lamentably deceived, not merely loses the 
intended benefit of the chastening of the Lord, but 
actually becomes more hardened in sin; and afflic- 
tion leaves the soul in a worse condition than that in 
which it found it. 

It is therefore a matter of great importance to 
address mourners in language which strictly harmo- 
nizes with divine truth; and to this end, to provide 
guides and instructors of experience and scriptural 
knowledge. And where shall any be found better 
entitled to speak on this subject, than the devout and 
holy man whose sentiments are recorded in the 
pages of these two little volumes? He was emi- 
nently a man of God, sound in faith, mighty in the 
Scriptures, and personally much tried by affliction. 

It was his lot during a considerable portion of his 
life to feel the inconveniences of a straitened income, 
so straitened as to make him dependent on the 
labours of his pen for the means of replenishing his 
library with books. When he attained to an elevated 
station, he had a new kind of trial to encounter, 
being an object of suspicion with some, and of enmity 
with others; and in the end he was driven through 
persecution, imprisonment, and spoliation, into obscu- 
rity and poverty *. Thus he suffered under the frowns 
of the world. Then again, although he reached an 
advanced age, his constitution was weak, and he 
was frequently tried by acute bodily pain. From 
another quarter also distress visited him. He was a 
tender parent and an affectionate husband, and his 
writings amply testify that he was deeply wounded 
by the death of some of his children, and, in his 
latter days, of his wife. But few were better pre- 
pared against all the evils of this present life. He 
knew where to seek for the alleviation of his sorrows ; 
He looked up to a gracious Father, and was blessed 
with unspeakable consolation; and the reflections, 
arguments, and conclusions contained in this compi- 
lation of his writings, are no other than the comforts 
wherewith he himself was comforted of God. More- 
over, he was exercised by spiritual conflicts, as 
appears clearly from those letters which were amongst 

* See a short notice of Bishop Hall in the Saturday Magatine, 
Vol. VIL., p. 202 
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his earliest publications, and from various intimations 
scattered throughout his subsequent works. These 
justify a belief, that his remarks on the tribulations 
of a true Christian were dictated by his own expe- 
rience. And further he had the advantage of an ex- 
tensive sphere of observation in his ministerial capa- 
city, and was so eminent in the church, as to be 
frequently resorted to as an adviser, by those who 
were afflicted in mind, body, or estate. 

Hence it is not surprising that his pen was often 
employed in setting forth the divine consolations of 
the Gospel, and that he has left in his writings so 
precious a bequest to the sorrowful as it is confidently 
expected they will find in this collection. 

The Comfort for the Afflicted comprises, in the first 
place, a selection from his letters or epistles, addressed 
to persons labouring under distress of mind or body. 
Many of these letters are strikingly beautiful, and 
all are full of thought, conveyed in nervous and 
affecting language. A second portion of the work is 
the little treatise, entitled Songs in the Night, written 
in a time of personal affliction, and evidently flowing 
from the heart of one raised much above the world, 
and who conversed with heaven while his abode was 
still upon earth. Lastly, a considerable number of 
extracts from his various writings have been arranged 
so as to illustrate more fully the designs of God in 
visiting the children of men, and to promote the ac- 
complishment of those beneficent purposes. 

The following is the good Bishop’s own dedication 
to his Balm of Gilead. 

To all the distressed Members of Jesus Curist, where- 
soever: whose souls are wounded with the present sense of 
their Sins, or of their Afflictions, or with the fears of 
Death and Judgment: the Author humbly recommends 
this Sovereign Balm, which God hath been pleased to put 
into his hands for their benefit; carnestly exhorting them 
to apply it carefully to their several sores, together with 
their faithful prayers to God for a blessing upon the use 
thereof: not doubting, but, through God's mercy, they shall 
find thereby a sensible ease and comfort to their souls, 
which shall be helped on by the fervent devotions of the 


unworthiest servant of God and his Church, 
J. H., Be. N. 
THE MONTH OF AUGUST. 
*Tis a fair sight, that vest of gold, 
Those wreaths that August's brow enfold 
O! ’tis a goodly sight and fair 
To see the fields their produce bear, 
Waved by the breeze’s lingering wing, 
So thick they seem to “laugh and sing ;” 
And call the heart to feel delight ; 
Rejoicing in that bounteous sight ; 
And call the reaper’s skilful hand, 
To cull the riches of the land. * * * 
Tis fair tosee the farmer build, 
Now here, now there, throughout the field 
With measuring eye correct, that leaves 
Fit space between, the number'd sHEAVES 
In snocks, progressive! As he piles 
The still increasing heaps, with smiles 
He counts, and feels his heart run o’er 
With gladness of the growing store ; 
But ill received, unless repaid 
With thankfulness to Him, who made 
His sun arise, his rain descend ; 
And for the good, he deigns to lend, 
Reserves a part himself, decreed 
The stranGer and the roor to feed. 
7 * . * 
And so ’tis sweet to see expand 
The wealthy owner’s liberal hand, 
In bounty from his gathered store :— 
Perchance to see the modest roor, 
With heedful step and watchful glance 
Permitted o'er the tilth advance, 
Pleased and collecting what remains 
Neglected from the loaded wains. 
[Abridged from Brsnor Mawnt’s British Months.} 
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NEWSPAPER LITERATURE, 
No. I. 


[At the present moment, when public attention is so strongly 
turned to the subject of the Newspaper Press, owing to the 
contemplated changes in the fiscal arrangements which now 
apply to it, a series of papers exhibiting a brief sketch of the 
Rise and Progress of ephemeral political publications, may 
not be uninteresting to the public. Such a series we are 
enabled to supply, in the substance of two Lectures delivered 
before the members of the Salisbury Mechanics’ Institute, at 
the beginning of the present year, by Mr. J. Hearn, Editor 
of the Salisbury and Wilishire Herald, who has furnished to 
this Magazine the notes of his Lectures. ] 


Ir may be objected, by some, to the title which heads 
this article, that we take much too high ground when 
we speak of Newspaper Literature; and it may be 
urged that the daily or weekly sheet of print, in 
which we are accustomed to look merely for a 
narration of passing events, has no just claim to a 
place in the literature of the age. A little considera- 
tion of the subject will, perhaps, lead us to a different 
conclusion. It is true, thé claims that have been 
sometimes advanced for, we can hardly believe by, 
the Newspaper Editor, that he must be at once a 
philosopher and a wit, a logician and a lawyer, a 
musician and a physician, and we know not what be- 
sides, are sufficiently ridiculous: but, while it is as 
unnecessary for him to possess such endless versa- 
tility as some persons have imagined, as it would be 
miraculous to find an individual so endowed, we may 
venture to assert, that the labours of the newspaper- 
conductor are far from unprofitable or unimportant 
to the community, when, by a judicious application 
to his task of a moderate share of ability, united 
with a habit of observation, he performs a part, as 
the historian of a day, which, however inferior, is 
scarcely less useful or necessary, in the present 
advanced state of society, than the labours of the 
historian of an age. We would not be understood to 
aver, that the mere act of collecting or registering 
ordinary events is a sufficient foundation for such 
pretensions ; but we submit, that by so disposing the 
occurrences which come under his notice, as to cause 
them to illustrate or explain each other, by setting 
prominently before his readers whatever may bear 
upon their peculiar interests, and by pointing out how 
similar causes, on other occasions, have produced 
effects which would be of importance to them, the 
news-writer may, in the exercise of his vocation, at 
the part of an useful member in the society wherein 
he moves. * a“ * * * * * * * * * 

If, then, we are permitted to assume that the 
newspaper-editor may so place the every-day inci- 
dents of life before the public, as to afford, in some 
instances, a guide to detect causes and their effects, 
which might have otherwise escaped observation, we 
have little doubt but the candour and generosity of 
our readers will allow us to assign to the NewsParer 
a place in the ranks of our national literature. And 
let us examine for a moment the importance which 
the public give to a newspaper in this country, by the 
part they act towards it: while it is considered in- 
dispensable at the breakfast-table of the peer, the 
humblest labourer (particularly in these days of 
almost universal education) must beg, borrow, or 
hire a sight of its comprehensive pages. The man of 
business, who vows he has not a moment to spare, or 
the idler, who inquires how he may readiest destroy 
the passing hour, alike yield to the temptation of a 
newspaper, if it appear within their reach. 

With such irresistible claims to a passing notice, it 
is curious to remark, how unfrequently we take the 
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trouble to preserve a file of newspapers; yet, when 
they are so preserved, there are few works in which 
we can find a more liberal source of amusement and 
instruction. When, after the lapse of a few years, 
we turn to these brief mementos of by-gone days, 
what a lesson is conveyed in every page! We may 
there behold the successive evidences of honourable 
industry rewarded ; therein we may often trace the 
s of our immediate predecessors in the arduous 
struggles of life; therein, also, may we contemplate 
the varied dispensations of Providence towards those 
whom we have known, either personally or by report ; 
and while reading even the simple records of the 
births, marriages, and deaths of those who have gone 
before us, we are forcibly reminded of the vanity of 
all earthly things. In a word, the newspaper, in its 
humblest form, is a great moralist. * * * * 

Our object in these papers is to give a slight sketch 
of the history of newspapers, from the earliest known 
period of their existence to the present time ; to afford 
some statistical information respecting the metropo- 
litan and provincial journals of this country; and, in 
conclusion, to offer a few remarks upon the question 
of an unstamped newspaper-press, avoiding, as far as 
possible, the political bearings of that question ; but 
illustrating it by recording some of the doings of 
“ Brother Jonathan,” as exhibited at the present day, 
in the uncontrolled newspaper-press of the United 
States of America. 

For the first institution of a newspaper, we can 
claim a high antiquity, although we cannot show that 
it maintained an uninterrupted existence through the 
intermediate ages. The Acta Diurna, or Proceedings 
of the Day, of the Romans, evidently served the lead- 
ing purposes of a modern newspaper. This document 
was published daily (as its name implies) in Rome, 
both under the Republic and the Empire; and we 
gather, from references made to it by Seneca and 
other writers of antiquity, that it contained abstracts 
of the proceedings in the courts of law and at public 
assemblies ; also accounts of public works or build- 
ings in progress ; a recital of the various punishments 
inflicted upon offenders ; and a list of births, deaths, 
marriages, &c. We are told that one article of news 
in which it particularly abounded, was that of reports 
of trials for divorces, which were remarkably preva- 
lent among the Roman citizens. It also gratified the 
taste of the Roman matrons, who had as keen an 
eye for deluges, earthquakes, &c., as some newspaper- 
readers of modern times have for frightful calamities 
and unprecedented wonders. Merchants, and pur- 
veyors of corn (after the fashion of stock-jobbers of 
these days), would sometimes procure the insertion 
of false news for interested purposes. Whatever in- 
formation it contained, was supplied, as are the 
London papers at the present day, by reporters, who 
were termed aciuarii. 

The history of the lives which have come down to 
us show, that in the Roman Republic, with all its 
boasted equality and freedom, the Senate frequently 
contrived to exercise a power as arbitrary as that of 
the sternest despot. Like the proceedings of all 
arbitrary bodies, those of the Roman Senate would 
not bear the test of publicity; and, therefore, all 
mention of their acts or discussions were prohibited 
in the Acta Diurna; until Julius Cesar (as we are 
informed by Suetonius, in his life of that great man), 
upon obtaining the first-consulship, made provision 
for giving the same publicity to all the proceedings of 
the Senate, which already existed for the more 
popular assemblies. In the time of Augustus, how- 
ever, the government had again so far assumed a 
despotic character, that an institution of this nature 
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was considered inconvenient, and therefore repeated ; 
while, at the same time, the utility of this daily record 
was still further narrowed by the extinction of popu- 
lar assemblies ; and by the sanguinary laws promul- 
gated against “libels;"” under which head was pro- 
bably classed the publication of any circumstance 
unpalatable to those in power. By way of further 
restraining the liberty of the pen, in the reign of the 
emperor of whom we are now speaking, it was 
ordained that the authors of all lampoons and satiri- 
cal writings should be punished with death; and 
succeeding tyrants frequently availed themselves of 
this blood-thirsty enactment to wreak their vengeance 
on those they hated, or had occasion to dread,—a 
course, not wholly dissimilar from that pursued by 
vindictive men in our own day, when they avail 
themselves of the anomalous state of the English law 
of libel, to inflict deep and often total ruin upon 
those who may have unconsciously brought themselves 
within the operation of that law. We have suid, that 
the Roman gazettes contained merely an abstract of 
public events,—and a very meagre abstract it must 
necessarily have been, in the absence of the art of 
printing, and with the awkward writing-materials 
then in use; but it appears that the art of the short- 
hand writer, whereby a speech or debate might be 
preserved verbatim, was not unknown to the Romans ; 
for we read, that persons of this description were 
employed by Cicero to take down the speech of 
Cato, in the celebrated debate of the Roman Senate, 
upon the punishment of those who had been con- 
cerned in the Catiline conspiracy. 

With all the advantages, however, which could 
possibly have been available for the purposes of the 
Roman journal, it must necessarily have been ex- 
tremely limited in its usefulness, and defective in its 
composition. The utmost approach it could have 
made towards general publicity, consisted in the 
posting of copies of this written newspaper in one or 
two of the most public places in the imperial city ; 
while to all the other towns and provinces of that 
vast empire, the proceedings of the government 
remained as unknown, as if it had never been pub- 
lished. Add to which, the fact of its being a State 
paper, always conducted under the immediate direc- 
tion of the government, must inevitably have cir- 
cumscribed its uses, or compromised its reputation, 
as a channel for political information: nevertheless, 
in many particulars, it does appear that the Acs 
Diurna of the Romans not only occupied the position, 
but also served some of the purposes, of a modern 
newspaper. 

[To be Continued.] 





Puitosopnuy fails of its noblest object, if it does not lead 
us to God; and, whatever may be its pretensions, that is 
unworthy of the name of Science, which professes to trace 
the sequences of nature, and yet fails to discover, as if 
marked by a‘sunbeam, the mighty hand which arranged 
them all; which fails to how in humble adoration before the 
power and wisdom, the harmony and beauty, which per- 
vade all the works of Him who is eternal—Aszr- 
CROMBIE. 


BuONAPARTE'S TESTIMONY TO TIE NECESSITY FOR RELI- 
GIoN.—Last Sunday evening (he said), in the general 
silence of nature, I was walking in these grounds (of Mal- 
maison); the sound of the Church-bell of Rueil fell upon my 
ear, and renewed all the impressions of my youth. I was 
profoundly affected; such is the power of early habit and 
associations —Sir Watrer Scort's life of Buonaparte. 


Tue human mind will improve itself if it be kept in action; 
but grows dull and torpid when left to slumber. I believe 
stupidity itself may be cultivated——Lorp CoLLINGwoop. 
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THE HOLLYHOCK. (Alcea Rosea.) 
Natural Order Columnifere. A Genus of the Monadelphia 
Polyandria Class. 


From the necraries of Hollyhocks 
The humble bee, e’en till he faints, will sip.—H. Smrrn. 








Tue cultivation of this magnificent Eastern plant is | 


of great antiquity in this country. Its noble size, 
majestic height, and splendid flowers, could not fail 
to attract the attention of our earliest collectors of 
exotic plants; and although we cannot state the time 
when the hollyhock was first brought to this country, 
it was certainly at a very early date. Dr. Turner 
speaks of it as a familiar plant in his work, in 1564; 
and Gerard, in 1597, observes that it was then sown 
in gardens almost everywhere. 

The derivation of the English name of this flower 
may be traced to the Saxon language, the old name 
of Holyoak being the same as Holihec. Mortimer 
retains the old name of Holyocks for these plants, in 
his work on husbandry, as late as the year 1707, 
wherein he says, “ Holyocks far exceed poppies for 
their durableness, and are very ornamental.” Turner 
spells it Holyhock; and Gerard, and after him Par- 
kinson, call it Hollihocke. The French, who consider 
this plant as a native of Syria, call it by several dif- 
ferent names, as Rose trémiere, Rose d outre-mer, Rose 
de mer, Rose de Damas. Botanists have named it Alcea, 
from the Greek word Alké, on account of its supposed 
medicinal strength in curing the dysentery, &c., for 
which it was formerly held in great repute. 

These plants grow naturally in various eastern 
countries. It is common in China, from whence the 
seeds of the tall, as well as the dwarf, Hollyhock 
have heen frequently received. Pliny describes it as 
a rose growing on stalks like the mallow; and Miller 
says he received seeds of these plants from Istria, 
where it was gathered in the fields; but these seeds 
produced single red flowers only, whereas from the 
seeds procured from Madras, he raised plants with 
double flowers of many different colours. A late 
traveller in Africa says, the Hollyhock is also a native 
of the Marootzee country, where he found it growing 
wild among the rocks around Kurrechane ; but these 
appear to have been only of a yellow colour. 

Linneus ascribes the Hollyhock to Siberia; and as 
we have at different times received seeds from all the 
various places where it grows naturally, we have not 
only procured all the varieties which these countries 
produce, but by bringing them together into one spot, 
so that the several kinds have been impregnated by 
each other, we have procured a greater variety in 
their colours than ¥s to be found in any one country 
where it grows spontaneously. _ Many of the colours 
of these flowers have been. changed by accidental 
circumstances ; and that the corollas have become 
doubled by the art of cultivation, there can be no 
doubt in the mind of the florist who has regarded the 
formation of the flower. Miller says, although the 
varieties of the double Hollyhocks are not constant, 
yet where the seeds are carefully saved from the 
most double flowers, the greatest number of the 
plants will arise nearly the same as the plants from 
which they were taken, both as to their colour, and 
the fulness of their flowers, provided no plants with 
single or bad colours are permitted to grow near them. 
Therefore, so soon as any such appear, they should 
be removed from the good ones, that their farina may 
not spread into the other flowers, which would cause 
them to degenerate. 

We have but few flowers that contribute more to 
the embellishment of large gardens than the Holly- 
hock, although their hardy nature and easy propaga- 
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tion have rendered them so common that they are 
much less regarded by the generality of florists than 
they deserve. It yields to no flower for the grandeur 
and beauty of its appearance, as well as for the great 
variety of its colours, which embraces all the shades 
of the rose, from the palest blush to the deepest car- 
mine ; from a pure white the yellows are equally 
numerous, until they reach to the richest orange, 
from which the colour is carried on to a dark 
chestnut. Others are dyed of a pale reddish-purple, 
running up to a black. 

The noble stalks which these plants send up, like 
so many floral banners garnished with roses, render 
the Hollyhock particularly desirable for ornamenting 
the borders of plantations, and for giving gaiety to 
the shrubbery in the latter season of the year, since 
it generally continues its succession of flowers until 
the time of frost. 

The florist who is possessed of taste will not reject 
the Hollykock because it so familiarly fiourishes in 
the rustic gardens of the cottagers, for it will be found 
equally appropriate for the decoration of the most 
princely grounds, if properly dispersed and grouped, 
so as to give effect, and receive assistance from other 
plants. It readily displays its eastern splendour, 
whilst many of the exotic plants, that are so eagerly 
sought after, show that they are 

Borne from their native genial airs away, 
That scarcely can their tender bud display. 

The tall Hollyhock is not adapted for the small 
parterre,—its aspiring height befits it for a nobler 
situation, and it rises with a degree of dignity from 
amongst clumps of flowering-shrubs that is not ex- 
celled by any plant whatever. But to give full effect 
to this flower, they should be planted in clumps of 
from five to ten plants, according to the size of the 
grounds ; and each of these clumps should be formed 
of one colour, contriving to have a clump of the 
darkest-coloured flowers between two plantations of 
the paler colours. Where the grounds are very exten- 
sive, clumps of mixed varieties may be admitted, but 
these never tell so well in the perspective as a mass of 
a single colour. It considerably adds to the beauty 
of these plants when they are so placed as to appear 
emerging from among dwarf shrubs, where the lower 
part of the stalks are obscured. They must not be 
planted too near each other, as every stem of flowers 
should be distinct ; and when they require support, 
they should each have a separate stake—for when 
several are pressed together, the flowers have not 
room to display their beauty, and they take a stiff 
and unnatural appearance, instead of that careless 
freedom which constitutes the beauty of all plants. 

Yet iff this wild disorder, art presides, 
Designs, corrects, and regulates the whole, 
Herself the while unseen.—Mason. 

The vulgar planter, who has no idea of the beauty 
of perspective gardening, frequently plants his Holly- 
hocks in rows; this is one of the errors never seen 
in nature, and has as bad an effect in the garden as 
a straight line of Lombardy poplars in a plantation, 
or a long rank of soldiers painted in a landscape 
picture. 

The Hollyhock may be planted so as to ornament 
the bounds of gardens, by forming clumps at the 
angles and at irregular distances near the fence, so 
that they do not form a straight line, for such an 
arrangement would only make the limits of the 
ground more conspicuous. For small gardens, or 
where the situation is much exposed to the winds, 
the dwarf Hollyhock is the most desirable ; and when 
some of these are planted in front of the taller kind, 
it adds considerably to the beauty of the group. 
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If children would but cease to find amusement in 
idly destroying this fine flower, it might be planted 
in the hedges of our fields, and the whole appear- 
ance of the country be much improved by relieving 
the uniformity of the generality of fences. Con- 
siderable benefit would, at the same time, be received 
by those cottagers who have the prudence to give 
attention to the hive,—since the late season at 
which the Hollyhock flowers, gives the bees an 
opportunity to make a second season for collecting 
their sweets; and when a wet or cold Summer has 
impoverished the hive, or brought sickness into 
the swarming community, these autumnal flowers 
would afford them relief, and give them strength to 
endure the winter, which is also considerably short- 
ened by these flowers enabling them to subsist with- 
out falling on their store at too early a season. 

The ancients attended their bees with so much 
care, that the hives were conveyed in the night io 
distant spots abounding with such plants as afforded 
the most honey; and surely it is easier to plant 
flowers for the bees than to take the bees to the 
flowers. These industrious insects have peculiar 
claims on the care of the peasantry, since they stray 
into the grounds of the wealthy, where, without 
committing devastation or fraud, they obtain trea- 
sure for their master; and are, therefore, a kind of 
licenced flock, which feed at freedom, without fear 
of giving offence or receiving imprisonment, for they 
neither break down fences nor transgress the laws. 

It may be stated that the demand for honey is 
much less than in ancient times; but do not both 
honey and wax bring as good prices as formerly; and 
bees, therefore, are as well deserving the attention of 
the poor now, as they were at any former period? 
We have frequently remarked, that where the hive 
nas been seen in the cottage-garden, the inhabitants 
seem possessed of more domestic comforts than 
those who neglect to secure a swarm of bees; and 
we have known several industrious families entirely 
clothed by the profits obtained from the sale of their 
honey and wax. 

The Hollyhock is also likely to hold a higher rank 
in rural economy than that of feeding bees. For 
some years past it has been known, that a good 
strong cloth may be made from the fibrous bark of 
the flower-stalks of this plant, and, in the year 1821, 
about two hundred and eighty acres of land, near 
Flint, in Wales, were planted with the common 
Hollyhock, with a view of converting the fibres of 
this plant into thread, similar to that of hemp or 
flax. In the process of manufacture, it was dis- 
covered that the plant yields a fine blue dye, equal 
in beauty and permanence to the best indigo. 

The receptacles containing the seed of these plants, 
should be collected, when ripe, in dry weather, and 
placed in situations where they will receive no damp 
during the winter. These may be sown about the 
middle of April, in beds of light earth, from which 
the young plants may be removed, when they have 
six or eight leaves each, into nursery-beds, placing 
them about twelve inches from each other, observing 
to water them, should the season be dry, until the 
plants have taken root: they should be then kept 
free from weeds until October, when they may be 
planted out where they are to remain. We have 
sometimes been successful in sowing the seeds as 
soon as they are ripe in the autumn; and by plant- 
ing them out early in the spring, have obtained 
flowers a year sooner than could be procured from 
the spring-sowing. 

The flower-stalks of the choicest varieties of Holly- 
hocks should be cut down to the earth when the 
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beauty of the flowers is decayed, for if suffered to 
mature the seed, it frequently impoverishes the plants 
so much, that they decay during the winter; and a 
single stalk of these emblems of fruitfulness will yield 
sufficient seed for a large garden. 

[Abridged from Puiturrs’s Flora Historica.} 





NIGHT. 
Tue night is chill, the forest bare ; 
Is it the wind that moaneth bleak ? 
There is not wind enough in the air 
To move away the ringlet curl 
From the lovely sady’s cheek ; 
There is not wind enough to twirl 
The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 
That dances as often as dance it can, 
Hanging so light, and hanging so high, 
On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky. 
CoLERIDGE£. 


CARLISLE CASTLE. 


Tue Castle of Carlisle, on account of its ‘short 
distance from the Scottish borders, has naturally 
been the scene of many a deadly feud; the theatre of 
the alternate defeats of the Scotch and the English. 
During the period of border-warfare, on account of 
its situation, the governor of the castle was always 
a tried and faithful soldier, and held the office of 
Warden of the Marches, directing the whole of the 
operations against the marauding Scots. 

The Castle, which is built of red stone, was, 
according to Pennant, founded by William Rufus, 
who restored the City of Carlisle, after it had lain 
for two hundred years in ruins, in consequence of 
the incursions of the Danes. Richard the Third 
made some additions to it, and Henry the Eighth 
built the citadel. In the inner gate of this castle the 
old portcullis still remains, and the apartments where 
Mary Queen of Scots was lodged, soon after her 
landing at Workington, are still shown. 

During the reign of Elizabeth, it appears, by an 
official report laid before the queen, that the castle 
was in a most ruinous condition ; three sides of the 
strongest tower were in a state of decay, and the 
tower itself not only unserviceable, but in danger of 
falling ; the walls were sadly dismantled ; the artillery 
dismounted ; the bows and arrows, and the battle- 
axes and other weapons, old and useless ; the powder 
reduced to two half-barrels, and nearly all the stores 
valueless. 

This state of affairs, although it exhibited a great 
want of caution on the part of the English, was, at 
the same time, a proof of the success of Elizabeth 
in repressing the disorders of the district. 

The following notice: by. Robert Cary, Earl of 
Monmouth, who went to Carlisle as the Deputy to 
Lord Scroope, the Warden of the West Marches, 
gives a vivid description of the state of the country 
at that time. Speaking of Ifis, success in restoring 
order, he says,— 


God blessed me in all my actions, and I cannot remem: 
ber that I undertook anything; while I was there, but it 
took good effect. One memorable thing of God's mercy 
showed unto me, was such as I have good cause to remember 
it. I had private intelligence given me, that there were 
two Scottishmen that had killed a churchman in Scotland, 
and were by one of the Greenes relieved. This Greene 
dwelt within five miles of Carlisle; he had a pretty house, 
and close by it a strong tower for his own defence in case 
of need. I thought to surprise the Scots on a sudden, and 
about two o'clock in the morning I took horse in Carlisle, and 
not above twenty-five in my company, thinking to surprise 
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the house on a sudden. Before I could surround the house, | among them,) and, therefore, I resolved with myself'to give 


the two Scots had gotten into the strong tower, and I might 
see a boy riding from the house as fast as his horse could 
carry him, I little suspeeting what it meant; but Thomas 
Carleton came to me presently, and told me that if I did 
not presently prevent, both myself and all my company 
would be either slain or taken prisoners. It was strange to 
me to hear this language. He then said to me, “ Do you 
see that boy that rideth away so fast? he will be in Scotland 
within this half hour, and he is gone to let them know that 
you are here, and to what end you are come, and the small 
number you have with you, and that if they will make haste, 
on a sudden they may surprise us, and do with us what 
they please.” Hereupon we took advice what was best to 
be done. We sent notice presently to all parts to raise the 
country, and to come to us with all the speed they could; 
and withall we sent to Carlisle to raise the townsmen, for 
without food we could do no good against the tower. There 
we staid some hours, expecting more company, and within 
a short time after, the country came in on all sides, so that 
we were’ quickly between three and four hundred horse ; 
and after some little longer stay, the foot of Carlisle came 
to us, to the number of three or four hundred men, whom 
we set presently at work to get up to the top of the tower, 
and to uncover the roof, and then some twenty of them to 
fall down together, and so win the tower.’ The Scots, per- 
ceiving their present danger, offered to parley, and. yielded 
themselves to my mercy. “They had no sooner opened the 
iron gate and yielded themselves my prisoners, but we might 
see four hundred horse within a quarter of a mile coming 
to their rescue, and to surprise me and my small company, 
but on a sudden they staid and stood at gaze. Then I had 
more to do than ever, for all our borderers came crying with 
full mouths.—* Sir, give us leave to set upon them, for 
these are they that have killed our fathers, our brothers, 
our uncles, our cousins, and they are come, thinking to sur- 
prise you, upon weak grass nags, such as they could get 
upon a sudden, and God hath put them into your ‘hands, 
that we may take revenge of them for much blood which 
they have spilt of ours.” I desired they would be patient 
awhile, and bethought myself if I should give them their 
wills, there would be few or none of them (the Scots) that 
would escape unkilled, (there were so many deadly feuds 





them a fair answer, but not to give tliem their désife. So 
I told them, that if I were not there myself, they might do 
what pleased themselves; but being present, if I should 
give them leave, the blood which should be spilt that day, 
would lie very heavy on my conscience, and, therefore, [ 
desired them, for my sake, to forbear; and if the Scots did 
not presently make away with all the speed they could upon 
my sending to them, they should then have their wills to 
do what they pleased. They were ill satisfied with my 
answer but durst not disobey. I sent with speed to the 
Scots, and bade them pack away with all the speed they 
could, for if they staid the messenger's return, they should 
few of them return to theirown home. They made no stay, 
but they were returned homewards before the messenger 
had made an end of his message. Thus, by God's mercy, 
I escaped a great danger, and by my means. there were a 
great many men’s lives saved that day. 


The ‘annexed fragment of verses, supposed to be 
sung by a Scotch female, whose lover had lost his life 
in some border fray, is a further illustration’ of the 
state of the borders, before equal laws and improved 
institutions had guaranteed to the people the safety 
of their property and the security of their firesides. 


When I first came to merry Carlisle, 

Ne’er was a town sae sweetly seeming ; 
The white rose flaunted o’er the wall, 

The thistled banners far were streaming! 
When I came next by merry Carlisle, 

O sad, sad, seemed the town, an’ eerie! 
The auld auld men came out and wept;— 

“O maiden, come ye to seck yere dearie ?” 


There’s a drap of bluid upon my. breast, 
An’ twa in my links o’ hair sae yellow ; 
The ane I’ll ne’er wash, an’ the tither ne’er kame, 
But I'll sit and pray anecath the willow. -. 
Wae wae upon that cruel heart, / 
Wae wae upon that hand sae biudie, 
Which feasts in our richest Scottish blnid, 
An’ makes sae mony a doleful widow:! 
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